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RECENT ACCESSIONS 



Recent accessions of re- 
naissance ART. Pride of family was 
largely responsible for the custom in Italy of 
ornamenting Renaissance palace facades 
with the owner's coat of arms, although, in 
those days when social registers, directories. 



entine families, the Gianfigliazzi and the 
Adimari. Surrounding the medallion is a 
well-designed wreath of fruit and flowers, 
with here and there some small animal, 
such as a frog or snail, interspersed. The 
effectiveness of the sculpture is enhanced 




MADONNA AND CHILD, STUCCO 
FLORENTINE, ABOUT I44O 



and telephone books were not, doubtless 
the arms also served a utilitarian purpose. 
But, whatever the origin of the custom, we 
owe to it many beautiful examples of dec- 
orative sculpture. The large tondo by Gio- 
vanni della Robbia which the Museum 
purchased, together with the other objects 
described in these notes, at the recent sale 
of the Bardini Collection, is a capital 
example of such sculpture in enameled 
terracotta. The relief has for its central 
feature a shield, colored blue and yellow, 
impaling the arms of two important Flor- 



by the coloring — the golden yellow, apple 
green, and purple of the fruit, the rich 
green of the foliage, and the white and 
blue of the flowers. This large medallion 
(76 inches in diameter) was probably made 
about 1525. It should be possible to fix 
the exact date, as the stemma presum- 
ably commemorates a marriage between 
members of the two families just men- 
tioned. The sculptor, Giovanni della 
Robbia, was born in Florence in 1469, 
and died there about the year 1529. He 
was the son of Andrea and the nephew 
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of Luca della Robbia, the first and great- 
est of this celebrated family of artists. 
With the consent of Mr. Morgan, the 
relief will be shown in the Renaissance 
gallery of the Pierpont Morgan Wing, 
where it is possible to exhibit it to best 
advantage. 

Several other fine pieces of Renaissance 
sculpture came to the Museum through 
the Bardini sale. One of the most attrac- 



original painting, now softened to subdued 
tones of red, blue, and flesh color, has been 
well preserved. 

Another example of these popular stucco 
reliefs is in the manner of Luca della 
Robbia, and represents the Madonna 
kneeling in adoration of the Christ Child 
with young Saint John and two angels in 
the background. The relief retains much 
of the original coloring with which it 




RELIEF, ADORATION OF THE CHRIST CHILD 
IN THE MANNER OF LUCA DELLA ROBBIA 



tive is a high relief in stucco, representing 
the Madonna and Child, the figures sup- 
ported by a base on which are two putti 
holding a wreath.^ It is by a Florentine 
master of about the year 1440. With 
charming naturalness, the Virgin holds in 
her arms the little Christ Child, partly 
wrapped in the folds of her mantle. The 

^A terracotta of the same subject, but with- 
out the base and uncolored, was acquired by the 
Museum in 1907. 



was enriched; the background is gilded 
and engraved with parallel lines to in- 
crease the brilliancy of its effect. The 
frame, which forms an intrinsic part of 
the relief, is also painted and gilded. Par- 
ticularly lovely are the pose of the Virgin 
and the rhythmic lines of her drapery. 
In her purity and tenderness, this Madonna 
reminds us of some exquisite painting by 
Fra Filippo Lippi. A relief in enameled 
terracotta, repeating the same composi- 
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tion, is in the collection of Edward J. 
Berwind, Newport. 

Visitors to the Convent of San Marco 
in Florence will recall in one of the cells 
the terracotta portrait bust of San Anto- 
nino (Ant. Pierozzi, d. 1459, Archbishop of 
Florence for fourteen years). This bust, 
a powerful study of character, exists in 
several other versions. The one acquired 
by the Museum at the recent sale is in 
carta pesia, or paper pulp, and has been 
painted naturalistically. Another inter- 
esting piece from 
the same collec- 
tion is a stucco 
medallion with 
the portrait head 
in profile of Co- 
simo de' Medici, 
Pater Patriae, 
probably done 
from a medal 
and used for ar- 
chitectural deco- 
ration. 

An interesting 
group among the 
new accessions 
consists of a 
number of bronze 
plaquettes and 
medals of the 
Renaissance pe- 
riod. In the 
fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries 

there was a considerable production of 
these small relief sculptures in bronze. 
Several cities in the north of Italy, 
notably Padua — and, of course, Florence 
— produced artists who excelled in this 
branch of art. Among the sixteen med- 
als and plaquettes recently purchased 
are examples by Moderno, Tullio Lom- 
bardi, Melioli, Enzola, and several anony- 
mous artists. By Leone Leoni is the por- 
trait medal of Suleyman the Magnificent, 
Sultan of the Turks. This piece was 
probably modeled to the order of the Em- 
peror of Austria in 1 548, when a truce was 
made with the invading Turks, who were 
then at the height of their power and glory. 

Among the decorative sculptures in 




TONDO BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 
ABOUT 1525 



marble and stone are a number of pieces 
which should prove of great interest to 
architects and designers. The earliest 
is a small column, probably North Italian, 
which dates about the end of the tenth 
century. The carved ornament is especi- 
ally worthy of attention. Two columns 
with spirally fluted shafts, one fourteenth- 
century and the other fifteenth, are fine 
examples of their kind. Three marble 
panels in low relief display, with various 
decorative accessories, the arms of Pope 
Pius II (1458- 
1464, Enea Pio 
Piccolomini) , 
Pope Leo X 
(1513-1523, Gio- 
vanni de* Medi- 
ci), and Pope 
Julius II (1503- 
15 13, Giuliano 
del la Rovere). 
Particularly fine 
in design is the 
relief with the 
coat of arms of 
Pope Julius II. 
An unusual piece 
is the sixteenth- 
century, marble 
letter-box front 
from a palace in 
Pesaro. Perhaps 
the most remark- 
able of these 
sculptures is the 
marble lectern in the form of an eagle, 
which came from a Pisan church. It is 
a work of the fourteenth century, distin- 
guished for its vigorous naturalism. 

Several examples of furniture were ac- 
quired at the sale. Dating from the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
are a stool, two wall pedestals, and an 
escutcheon with the Medici arms sup- 
ported by cupids, all of carved and gilded 
wood. Two small frames in carved and 
gilded wood, one dating from the fifteenth 
and the other from the sixteenth century, 
are typical and beautiful examples of 
Renaissance design. A large walnut frame, 
partly gilded, is ornamented with the arms 
of Pope Gregory XIII (i 502-1 585), for 
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whom it was presumably made. It is 
instructive to contrast the design of this 
frame, eminently characteristic of the late 
Renaissance, with the florid Gothic carv- 
ing of an early fifteenth-century reliquary 
shrine, decorated with little panel paint- 
ings, which is also a recent purchase. 

Two Italian cassoni or chests are the 
most important pieces among the furni- 
ture. The earlier of the two dates from 
the fourteenth century, and was originally 
in the Hospital of Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence. A companion piece is in the 
Bargello Museum. This large chest is 
bound with iron and decorated with an 
all-over pattern in raised gesso of white 
fleurs-de-lis on a blue ground. Details 
of red worked into the pattern add to the 
richness of effect. Chests of this period 
are extremely rare and the Museum may 
be congratulated upon securing so fine 



an example. The other piece is a some- 
what smaller coffer, also bound with iron. 
The wood is covered with parchment on 
which is painted an elaborate decoration 
in red, white, blue, and green. On the 
front is a central medallion with red ground 
surrounded by a painted laurel wreath 
inclosing an armorial shield. The front is 
further ornamented with conventional 
wave pattern diaperings in red and white, 
and with A-shaped figures entwined with 
white ribbons on a blue ground. The 
wreath and shield are repeated on the 
sides. The type of chest is an early one, 
but it dates from the first part of the fif- 
teenth century rather than from the early 
fourteenth century, as it has been claimed. 
Except in a few instances where the 
objects have been put immediately on 
view, all the new purchases are exhibited 
in the Room of Recent Accessions. J. B. 



NOTES 



Hellenistic cups lent by j. 

PIERPONT MORGAN. In the Hellenistic 
period Greek art became very many-sided. 
The contact with different peoples which 
the conquests of Alexander the Great had 
brought about resulted both in an expan- 
sion of Hellenism to new countries and a 
consequent reaction on the spirit of Hellenic 
art. One of the new tendencies of this 
"Hellenistic" art was a naturalism which 
took for its theme nature subjects in a 
landscape setting. This naturalistic style 
is well exemplified in the well-known 
series of marble reliefs with rustic scenes; 
but the same spirit can be found in many a 
product of the minor arts. 

Two silver cups lent to the Museum by 
J. Pierpont Morgan must be reckoned 
among the best and most charming ex- 
amples of this idyllic style. ^ The decora- 
tion consists of repousse reliefs representing 
cranes hunting for food in a wheat field. 
Some are eating fish and water snakes, 
while others are nibbling at the grain, or 

^They are described and discussed at length in 
the June number of Art in America, p. 171, 
frontispiece. 



enjoying a rest. Bees and grasshoppers 
can be seen crawling among the ears and 
poppies. The whole is a charming pic- 
ture, observed direct from nature, but 
consciously composed by an artist; so that 
it combines — in characteristic Greek man- 
ner — a refreshing lifelike element with a 
decided decorative quality. 

These cups are not isolated products, but 
are representative of one of the most impor- 
tant crafts practised by the Greeks. The 
Greek goldsmiths and silversmiths enjoyed 
a great reputation both with their contem- 
poraries and later with their Roman 
admirers and imitators. Much of their 
work has unfortunately been lost, since the 
precious quality of their material exposed 
it to vandalism. ' Consequently the few re- 
mains which have come down to us ac- 
quire an added value. 

Mr. Morgan's cups may be compared with 
similar ones which form part of the fa- 
mous treasure found at Boscoreale, given 
by Baron de Rothschild to the Louvre (see 
A. Heron de Villefosse, Le Tresor de Bos- 
coreale, Monuments Piot, V, 1899, pis. XI, 
XII). The provenance of Mr. Morgan's 
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